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Homer. 


meas? Am obliged for.to-day’s paper to the fame 
Wewe hand that favoured me with the feventh 


number. 


EARNING, as it polifhes the mind enlarges our 
ideas, and gives an ingenuous turn to all our conver- 
fation and behaviour, has ever been efteemed a liberal ac- 
complifhment; and is indeed the principal characteriftic 


that diftinguifhes the gentleman from the mechanic. 


‘Tuts axiom being univerfally allowed and approved of, I 
have often obferved with wonder the negleét of learning 


that prevails among the gentlemen of the army; who, not- 


U withftanding 
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withftanding their fhameful deficiency in this main requifite, 


are generally propofed as the moft exact models of good 
behaviour, and ftandards of politenefs. 


THE art of war is no eafy ftudy: it requires much labour 
and application to go through what Mil/ton calls ‘* the rudi- 
“« ments of foldierfhip in all the fkill of embattling, march- 
ing, encamping, fortifying, befieging and battering, with 
** all the helps of ancient and modern ftratagems, Tactics, 
** and warlike maxims,’’ With all thefe every officer 
fhould undoubtedly be acquainted; for mere regimentals no 
more create a foldier, than the cowl a monk. But, I fear, 
the generality of our army have made little proficiency in the 
art they profefs, have learnt little more than juft to acquit 
themfelves with fome decency at a review, have not ftudied 
and examined as they ought the ancient and modern 
principles of war, 


“* Nor the divifion of a battle know, 
** More than a fpinfter.” SHAKESPEARE, 


Besipes the ftudy of the art of war itfelf, there are 
many collateral branches of literature, of which, as gen- 
tlemen and as foldiers, they fhould not be ignorant. Who- 
ever bears a commiffion in the army fhould be well read in 
hiftory. The examples of Alexander, Cafar, or Marl- 
borough, however illuftrious, are of little concern to the 
generality of readers, but are fet up as fo many beacons, to 
dire& thofe who are purfuing the fame courfe to glory. A 
thorough knowledge of hiftory would furnifh a commander 
with true courage, infpire him with an honeft emulation of 
his anceftors, and teach him to gain a victory without 
fhedding blood, 


PoETRY 
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Portry too, more efpecially that of the ancients, feems 

particularly calculated for the perufal of thofe concerned 
in war. The fubject of the Jiad is intirely martial, and 
the principal characters are diftinguifhed from each other 
chiefly by their different exertion of the fingle quality of 
courage. It was, I fuppofe, on account of this martial 
{pirit that breathes throughout the Jiiad, that Alexander was 
fo captivated with it that he is faid to have laid it every 
‘might under his pillow. The principal character in the 
fEneid is a general of remarkable piety and courage, and 
great part of the poem is made up of war. Thefe ftudies 
cannot furely fail of animating a modern breaft, which 
often kindled fuch a noble ardour in the antients, 


Ir we look into the lives of the greateft generals of anti- 
quity, we fhall find them no mean proficients in {cience. 
They led their armies to victory by their courage, and fup- 
ported the ftate by their counfels. They revered the fame 
Pallas as the goddefs of war and of wifdom; and the 
Spartans in particular, before they entered on an engagement, 
always facrificed to the Mu/es. The exhortations given by 
commanders before the onfet are fome of the moft animated 
pieces of oratory in all antiquity, and frequently produced 
aftonifhing effects, roufing the foldiers from defpair, and 
hurrying them on to victory. An illiterate commander would 
have been the contempt of Greece and Rome, Tully indeed 
was called the learned Conful in derifion, but then, as Dryden 
obferves, ‘ His head was turned another way ; when he read. 
“ the Taéfics, he was thinking on the bar, which was his 
“ field of battle.” I am particularly pleafed with the cha- 
racter of Scipio AEmilianus as drawn by Velleius Paterculus, 
and would recommend it to the ferious imitation of our mo- 
dern officers. He was fo great an admirer of liberal ftudies, 
that he always retained the moft eminent wits in his camp; 
nar 
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nor did any one fill up the intervals of byfinefs with more 
elegance, retiring from war only to cultivate the arts of peace ; 
always employed in arms or ftudy, always exercifing his 
body with perils, or difciplining his mind with fcience. The 
author contrafts this amiable portrait with adefcription of 
Mummius, a general fo little verfed in the polite arts, that hav- 
ing taken at Corinth feveral pictures and ftatues of the greateft 
artifts, he threatened the perfons who were intrufted with 
the carriage of them to Italy, * that if they loft thofe they 
“ fhould give new ones,”’ 


I wou tp fain havea Britifh officer looked upon with as 
much refpect as thofe of Greece and Rome: but while they 
neglect the acquifition of the fame accomplifhments, this can 
never be the cafe. Inftead of cultivating their minds, they 
are wholly taken up in adorning their bodies, and look upon 
gallantry and intrigue as effential parts of their character. To 
glitter in the boxes or at an afflembly, is the full difplay of 
their politenefs, and to be the life and foul of a lewd brawl 
almoft the only exertion of their courage ; infomuch that 
there is a good deal of juftice in Macheath’s raillery, when he 
fays, ** if it was not for us, and the other gentlemen of the 
«© fword, Drury-Lane would be uninhabited.” 


Ir is fomething ftrange that Officers fhould want any in- 
ducement to acquire fo gentleman-like an accomplifhment 
as learning. If they imagine it would derogate from their 
good-breeding, or call off their attention from military bufi- 
nefs, they are miftaken. Pedantry is no more connected 
with learning, than rafhnefs with courage. Cafar, who 


was the fineft gentleman and the greateft general, was alfo 
the beft fcholar of his age. 


To fay the truth, learning wears a more amiable afpect 
and winning air in courts andcamps, whenever it appears 


there, 
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there, than amid @he gloom of colleges and cloifters. Mixing 
in genteel life files off the ruft that may have been contracted 
by ftudy, and wears out any little oddnefs or peculiarity that 
may be acquired in the clofet. For this reafon the officer is 
more inexcufable who neglects an accomplifhment that 
would fit fo gracefully upon him: for this reafon too, we 
pay fo great deference to thofe few, who have enriched their 
minds with the treafures of antiquity. An illiterate officer 
either hardens into a bravo, or refines into a fop: the infipi- 
dity of the fop is utterly contemptible, and a‘rough brutal 
courage, unpolithed by fcience, and unaflifted by reafon, has 
no more claim to heroifm than the cafe-harden’d valour of a 
bruifer or prize-fighter. Agreably to this notion Homer in 
the fifth Jdad reprefents the goddefs Minerva as wounding 
Mars, and driving the heavy deity off the field of battle ; 
implying allegorically, that wifdom is capable of fubduing 
courage. 


I wou p flatter myfelf that Briti/b minds are {till as no- 
ble, and Briti/hb genius as exuberant, as that of any other 
nation or age whatever ; but that fome are debafed by luxury, 
and others run wild for want of proper cultivation. If Athens 
can boaft her Mi/tiades, Themiftocles, &c. Rome her Camillus, 
Fabius, Cafar, &c. England has had her Edwards, Henrys, 
and Marlboroughs. It isto be hoped the time will come, 
when learning will be reckoned as neceffary to qualify a man 
for the army, as for the bar or pulpit. Then we may expect 
to fee the Britifh foldiery enter on the field of battle, as on 
a theatre, for which they are prepared in the parts they are 
to act. “ They will not then (as Milton exprefles himfelf 
“with his ufual ftrength in his Treatife on Education) if 
** intrufted with fair and hopeful armies, fuffer them, for 


** want of juft and wife difcipline, to fhed away from about 
xX « them 
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“ them like fick feathers, tho’ they be néver fo oft fupplied : 


© They would not fuffer their empty and unrecruitible co- 


ADEs 


‘* lonels of twenty men in a company, to quaff out, or con- 
“* vey into fecret hoards, the wages of a-delufive lift and 
a miferable remnant; yet in the mean while to be over- 
«* mafter’d with a fcore or two of drunkards, the only 
“© foldiery left about them, or elfe to comply with all ra- 
«« pines and violences. No certainly, if they knew ought of 
“ that knowledge that belongs to good men and good governors, 
“ they would not fuffer thefe things, 
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